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Abstract 

However, the idea ofCBR itself can be contestable. In this article, we use CBR as an umbrella 
term for research that involves community engagement. Other terms that may fall under this um¬ 
brella include action research, participatory action research, community-based participatory re¬ 
search, community-based participatory action research, peer research, (community) engaged re¬ 
search, and inclusion research. In some fields, such as health sciences, it is important to distin¬ 
guish between CBR, which indicates that research takes place in the community, as opposed to the 
laboratory, clinic or hospital, and community-based participatory research, in which the commu¬ 
nity plays an equitable role in every phase of the research 2011. 

Keywords: Community-based research, participatory research, Delphi, research ethics, par¬ 


ticipatory action research, CBPR 

Introduction 

The response, the past 20 years have 
witnessed the emergence of participatory 
approaches that seek to reduce the distance 
between researchers and the ‘subjects' of 
research by engaging directly with local 
stakeholders. Community-based research 
(CBR] is a relatively new methodology often 
aligned with critical theory and character¬ 
ised by co-generation of knowledge and 
shared decision-making between research¬ 
ers and community members. As such, CBR 
may challenge traditional ways of 'doing re¬ 
search'. Supporting CBR has increasingly be¬ 
come a strategic priority for universities due 
to its potential to enhance research impact 
(Hall 2009; Speer & Christens 2013], As CBR 
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is integrated into institutional frameworks 
and a growing number of researchers incor¬ 
porate CBR into their research practice, it 
becomes increasingly important to under¬ 
stand CBR research principles and values. 

Within the literature, scholars have un¬ 
packed the terminology frequently associat¬ 
ed with CBR, including action (Reid, Tom & 
Frisby2006], participation (Cornwall 2008], 
community (Ross et al. 2010], engagement 
(Flicker et al. 2008], research (Wells & 
Jones 2009], peer (Roche, Flicker & Guta 
2010] and inclusion (OWHN 2009]. Scholar¬ 
ship has investigated methods of knowledge 
dissemination (Chen et al. 2010], levels of 
engagement (Flicker et al. 2008] and rela¬ 
tionships with institutional ethics review 
boards (Shore et al. 2011], However, to date 
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there has been no systematic study of CBR 
values and principles guiding the research 
process or of how the application of CBR 
principles differs across academic research¬ 
ers and community partners in various dis¬ 
ciplines in one large university institution. 
Often, CBR values and principles are provid¬ 
ed as a list of ethical considerations that are 
taken as given rather than negotiated by 
those directly involved in the research pro¬ 
cess. Moreover, the means by which particu¬ 
lar principles or values are identified is not 
explained, or is done descriptively, usually 
by narrating research processes. Similarly, 
research has not yet explored the ways in 
which understandings of CBR’s underlying 
values differ with respect to the faculty 
member's own research compared to the 
broader research values of a large university 
with many faculties and departments which 
may hold rigid ideas of what counts as ‘real 
research'. 

In order to address these gaps, our pur¬ 
pose for this study was to provide a forum 
for discussion of CBR values and principles 
(VPs] across disciplines for both faculty and 
community partners. In this article, we re¬ 
port the findings of a systematic cross- 
disciplinary survey of CBR researchers and 
community partners at a large Canadian re¬ 
search university. We also explore some 
common understandings of CBR’s defining 
values and principles among different groups 
of stakeholders engaged in community-based 
research. Through the Delphi approach, this 
study generated a set of community-based 
research VPs. However, the findings also un¬ 
covered diverse and complex understand¬ 
ings among the respondents of the potential¬ 
ly 'political' nature of CBR. We highlight the 
complexity of defining VPs of CBR in one in¬ 
stitution, given the issues of relationality and 
power reflected in the study. 

Literature review 

The major themes in the literature on 
CBR values and principles may be grouped 
under three broad, interconnected concerns: 
relationships, power and social change. Rela¬ 
tionships refer to the multifaceted relations 
among community members engaging in re¬ 
search, the community organisations repre¬ 
senting community members, university re- 
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searchers and their institution. Power de¬ 
notes access and control over resources, data 
and decision-making as well as over the def¬ 
inition of legitimate academic knowledge 
production. Social change references the de¬ 
sire of many CBR researchers to better the 
living conditions of research participants or 
provide support and capacity-building for 
greater equity and justice. We explore these 
issues in more detail below. 

Relationships 

Most authors agree that the relationship 
between the researcher and the researched 
is central to CBR. Accountability, trust, reci¬ 
procity, respect, solidarity and collaboration 
are frequently mentioned in the literature; 
moreover, for CBR scholars, relationships are 
part of a process that is at least as important 
as scholarly outcomes such as publications 
(Brydon-Miller 2009; Elliott 2012; Isra¬ 
el 2008; Jacklin & Kinoshameg 2008], Sever¬ 
al scholars suggest that CBR partners must 
commit to long-term research relationships 
and emphasise the iterative nature of the 
CBR process (CAMH 2011; Horowitz, Robin¬ 
son & Seifer 2009], Drawing on Kirkness and 
Barnhardt's (2001] earlier work, Stanton 
(2014] proposes that CBR should adhere to 
the 'four Rs' of respect, relevance, reciprocity 
and responsibility. CBR researchers also 
stress the importance of open and inclusive 
processes and acknowledgement of one's 
social location (Brydon-Miller 2009; Cochran 
et al. 2008], 

Stanton (2014] examines the potential 
for CBR to disrupt mainstream research par¬ 
adigms that privilege 'individual merit’, hier¬ 
archical prestige, methodological and discur¬ 
sive norms, and work that culminates in pub¬ 
lication, to instead value the lived experienc¬ 
es of individuals and communities and en¬ 
sure dissemination of knowledge gained to 
all partners. In this sense, CBR blurs the line 
between the researcher and the researched 
by recognising research participants as ac¬ 
tive ‘subjects' rather than passive 'objects;' 
everyone is an expert (OWHN 2009], For ex¬ 
ample, St Denis (1992] argues that CBR 
is for and with rather 
than about or on research participants. 

CBR's focus on relationships and ac¬ 
countability creates an affinity with Indige- 
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nous research methodologies. As in CBR, In¬ 
digenous researchers develop relationships 
in order to seek knowledge (Wilson 2008], 
Relationality in Indigenous research is not 
concerned so much with statistical signifi¬ 
cance or validity, but rather with accounta¬ 
bility to relationships; this requires an unset¬ 
tling of binaries such as knower/known and 
subject/object (Wilson 2008], Cautioning 
that, from the vantage point of the colonised, 
'research' has been, and for the most part 
continues to be, a tool of imperialism and 
colonialism, Smith (2012] affirms 'research' 
to be one of the dirtiest words in the Indige¬ 
nous world’s vocabulary, and sets an agenda 
for research that takes seriously Indigenous 
ways of knowing and being by posing a se¬ 
ries of questions similar to those asked by 
CBR researchers. These include 'Whose re¬ 
search is it? Who owns it? Whose interests 
does it serve? Who will benefit from it? Who 
has designed its questions and framed its 
scope? Who will carry it out? Who will write 
it up? How will the results be disseminated?' 
(p. 10; see also Flicker, Roche & Guta 2010; 
Minkler2004; OWHN 2009], In these con¬ 
texts, CBR may go some way to addressing 
conflict between the Western values of the 
academic setting and those of marginalised 
and Indigenous communities (Cochran et 
al. 2008], 

Power 

In conventional research methodology, 
the 'objects' of research provide data which 
the researcher (‘subject’] analyses and owns. 
Conversely, many CBR scholars share the 
objective of creating equity in research rela¬ 
tionships through attention to social inequi¬ 
ties and shared ownership of the project, and 
findings for the benefit of all partners 
(Heffner, Zandee & Schwander 2003; Horo¬ 
witz, Robinson & Seifer 2009; Jacklin & 
Kinoshameg 2008], Breaking down tradi¬ 
tional understandings of research subjects 
and objects through partnerships based on 
shared ownership implies disrupting existing 
power relations. For example, Cochran et al. 
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(2008] argue that conventional research has 
perpetuated a myth that Indigenous people 
represent a 'problem' to be examined and 
solved and that they are passive 'objects' re¬ 
quiring assistance from outside experts. CBR 
responds to the limitations of traditional re¬ 
search approaches by acknowledging differ¬ 
ent ways of knowing, valuing the voices of 
community residents and generating 
knowledge that meaningfully addresses lo¬ 
cally identified problems (Fletcher 2003; Ja¬ 
cobson & Rugeley 2007], 

Generating equity in relationships 
means CBR must challenge power explicitly 
(Elliott 2012; OWHN 2009], Accordingly, 
most writing on CBR begins with an assump¬ 
tion that CBR is more openly political (in the 
sense of naming and unsettling relationships 
of power] than conventional research aimed 
at objectivity. For example, Brydon-Miller 
and Maguire (2009, p. 79] suggest CBR is an 
'unapologetically political approach to 
knowledge creation through and for action'. 
For many authors, ethics and empowerment 
are two key pillars of CBR (Blumenthal 2011; 
CAMH2011; Elliott 2012; Israel et 
al. 2001 Jacklin & Kinoshameg 2008; 
Minkler 2004], Building on these ideas, some 
scholars insist on the importance of anti¬ 
oppression principles and an acknowledge¬ 
ment that research is not value free, arguing 
that claims to objectivity have been used to 
subordinate research participants 
(CAMH 2011; OWHN 2009; Savan et al. 2009; 
Schwartz & van de Sande 2011], CBR schol¬ 
ars assert that CBR is a response to conven¬ 
tional research that has failed to protect or 
benefit participants and directly or indirectly 
led to significant harm (Wells & Jones 2009], 
Because of CBR's explicit attention to 
power relations, some critics contend that 
CBR is unscientific, overly political and sus¬ 
ceptible to bias, that community interests 
supersede theoretical and scientific rigour, 
and that it constitutes activism rather than 
research (Hernandez 2015; McAreavey & 
Muir 2011; Ochocka and Janzen2014], In 
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other words, scholars have identified a per¬ 
ceived tension between the values of scien¬ 
tific rigour and those of community partici¬ 
pation (Elliott 2012; Minkler 2004], Howev¬ 
er, advocates argue that CBR has greater po¬ 
tential for meeting the standards of scientific 
knowledge creation than conventional social 
science precisely because researchers are 
engaged directly in the transformation of the 
phenomena they study (Brydon-Miller, 
Greenwood & Maguire 2003], Similarly, fem¬ 
inists have long pointed to the value of ac¬ 
knowledging the situated nature of 
knowledge (Haraway 1988], 

Social Change 

Following from the focus on power rela¬ 
tions, several authors suggest that a key 
principle of CBR involves the integration of 
knowledge and action for social change, with 
the objective of transforming fundamental 
structures that sustain inequalities in order 
to improve the lives of those involved, as 
they define improvement (Brydon-Miller & 
Maguire 2009; CAMH2011; Elliott 2012; 

Jacklin & Kinoshameg 2008; OWHN 2009; 
Stanton 2014], For Ross et al. (2010], social 
justice is a goal of CBR that includes ensuring 
research priorities respect the needs of mar¬ 
ginalised communities and promote self- 
determination. Similarly, St Denis (1992] 
argues that CBR must be committed to cri¬ 
tiquing the status quo and building a more 
just society. 

As part of promoting positive social 
change, many authors stress the commit¬ 
ment of CBR researchers to capacity¬ 
building, co-learning, and expansion of criti¬ 
cal consciousness (Brydon-Miller & 
Maguire 2009; CAMH 2011; Horowitz, Rob¬ 
inson & Seifer 2009; OWHN 2009; Stan¬ 
ton 2014; Stoudt, Fox & Fine 2012], For ex¬ 
ample, Freudenberg and Tsui (2014] argue 
that improvements in health equity requires 
addressing the social determinants of health; 
consequently, policy change becomes a pub¬ 
lic health goal. Power dynamics are woven 
throughout policy efforts to improve health, 
and the work of public health researchers is 
inherently political because it concerns pow¬ 
er relations (Freudenberg & Tsui 2014], 

In sum, the literature reveals CBR as an 
ethical research practice that calls for re- 
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searchers to be reflexive throughout the re¬ 
search process, leading to social transfor¬ 
mation. Although the literature speaks to the 
values and principles of CBR, they have not 
been clearly articulated. To address this gap, 
we conducted a Delphi study among active 
CBR researchers at a research university in 
Western Canada. 

Methodology 

The university in which we conducted 
this study piloted a CBR initiative a few years 
ago. A steering committee under the Vice- 
President Research was set up to increase 
the visibility of CBR and promote the adop¬ 
tion of best practice at the university. Despite 
the fact that CBR is widely practised on cam¬ 
pus, there has been a concern among CBR 
researchers that they are disadvantaged in 
research ethics reviews and tenure and pro¬ 
motion processes by the lack of understand¬ 
ing of the values and principles (VPs] of CBR. 
To address this concern, we conducted this 
study to generate a list of VPs that could be 
used as reference for these reviews and pro¬ 
cesses. 

As a comprehensive research university 
with over 5000 research faculty members, 
CBR researchers come from a variety of dis¬ 
ciplines, each of which has its own research 
tradition, stakeholders and understanding of 
CBR. It is therefore difficult to identify all 
CBR researchers. Besides, the very essence of 
CBR entails the participation of community 
partners; therefore, it was also important 
that we involve their voices in a study to ex¬ 
plore the values and principles of CBR. The 
actual number and identification of all com¬ 
munity partners involved in CBR with this 
university was hard to determine. Thus, it 
was technically difficult to generate a frame 
for sampling via a traditional survey method. 

Since broad generalisation was not our 
goal, we decided to employ the Delphi tech¬ 
nique developed by the RAND Corporation in 
the 1950s (Dalkey 1967] to conduct this 
study. The Delphi method is a popular ap¬ 
proach widely used in different fields to gen¬ 
erate agreement through synthesis of a di¬ 
verse range of expert opinions (Hasson, 
Keeney & McKenna 2000; Yan & 
Tsang2005], As a research tool, Delphi de¬ 
pends on group dynamics rather than statis- 
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tical authority to achieve consensus among 
experts (Okoli & Pawlowski 2004], It is a sys¬ 
tematic, multiple-step process to solicit and 
collect information from respondents who 
are experts in a subject area. The design of a 
Delphi study is flexible and responsive to the 
actual data collection process. The number of 
rounds of data collection is contingent on the 
emergence of consensus which, although 
mainly based on majority view, is achieved 
without respondents feeling they are being 
judged (Geist2010], Delphi also allows re¬ 
spondents to respond to emerging ideas dur¬ 
ing the research process in a time-effective 
manner (Tersine & Riggs 1976], In the ab¬ 
sence of a face-to-face group discussion, re¬ 
spondents can express and exchange ideas 
freely in a confidential and anonymous fash¬ 
ion (Okoli & Pawlowski 2004], 

Respondents 

Following the Delphi tradition, respond¬ 
ents in our study were presumed to be ex¬ 
perts in community-based research. Prior to 
this study, the Steering Committee organised 
several events to promote CBR on campus. 
An email list of approximately 200 CBR re¬ 
search practitioners was compiled. Phone, 
email and in-person invitations to take part 
in the study were sent to all registered re¬ 
searchers. We also invited people on the list 
to refer to us other CBR researchers who 
might be interested in participating, and an 
email was sent to all university Deans with a 
request to forward the invitation to mem¬ 
bers of their faculties who may have been 
actively involved in CBR. We also invited re¬ 
searchers who confirmed their participation 
to recommend at least one of their communi¬ 
ty partners take part in this study. A total of 
106 people, including 50 faculty researchers, 
37 community partners and 19 staff, who are 
research staff supporting and working on 
CBR research projects conducted by faculty 
researchers, were finally confirmed. They 
were invited to participate in three rounds of 
data collection, which were to take place 
from April to July 2015. Generally, Delphi 


prefers a stable and small group of respond¬ 
ents throughout the process. However, as it 
was difficult to monitor this large group of 
respondents, particularly when their partici¬ 
pation was anonymous due to a requirement 
of the institutional ethics review protocol, 
ultimately only 70 of the 106 (66 per cent] 
confirmed participants took part in the first 
round of the survey. Attrition rate in Round 2 
was 38.6 per cent and in Round 3, 48.6 per 
cent. Despite this, as noted in Table 1, there 
was a fair representation from faculty, com¬ 
munity partners and staff in all three rounds. 
However, due to the small sample and the 
purpose of the study, we did not compare the 
answers from these three groups of re¬ 
spondents. 


Procedures 

The Delphi method is a stepwise pro¬ 
cess. The first step involved creating a draft 
list of values and principles. Based on an ex¬ 
tensive literature review, which included 
records generated from previous CBR activi¬ 
ties organised by the Steering Committee, 13 
major categories (see Table 2] with a total of 
150 itemised VPs were generated. The list 
was reviewed and discussed by a working 
group which had been set up to advise the 
Steering Committee on ethical issues related 
to CBR. Minor adjustments were made based 
on the discussion. In view of the diverse ter¬ 
minologies used by researchers from differ¬ 
ent disciplines across the campus, the work¬ 
ing group also recommended not to provide 
an operational definition of CBR in order to 
allow respondents to describe their practice 
in an open-ended way. An online survey tool 
was employed in the three rounds of data 
collection. 

Note: The number of items eliminated in 
the first round of the survey based on the 
cut-off point (discussed below] appears in 
brackets. 
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The aim of the first round of the survey 
was to refine a list of VPs for community- 
based research rooted in the experiences of 
the researchers and community members 
involved in the study. This list then formed 
the basis of subsequent rounds of Delphi. 
Respondents were asked to indicate whether 
each category, and its itemised values and 
principles, was significant for their CBR prac¬ 
tice and therefore could remain on the list in 
subsequent rounds. A comment box was 
provided under each VP for additional com¬ 
ments. The final question asked respondents 
to describe their CBR practice. Forty-three 
respondents provided a total of 252 com¬ 
ments in the first section, and 52 respond¬ 
ents provided descriptions of their CBR prac¬ 
tice. 

Delphi generates consensus largely and 
arbitrarily based on a majority rule. Howev¬ 
er, determining a reasonable cut-off point for 
sufficient consensus can be controversial 
(Yan & Tsang 2005], According to the litera¬ 
ture, the minimum cut-off is 51 per cent, and 
some Delphi studies employ up to 80 per 
cent. Following completion of Round 1, a 
workshop was held to discuss the desirable 
cut-off point. All survey participants were 
invited. Twelve people attended the work¬ 
shop (five faculty members, three staff, three 
community partners and the project RA], 
Following previous Delphi studies reported 
in the literature, attendees at the workshop 
decided to adopt a two-third majority rule, 
i.e. 67 per cent, as the cut-off point; the same 
figure was used for the Round 2 and 3 sur¬ 
veys. Although the 67 per cent cut-off was in 
fact arbitrary, it was considered by work¬ 
shop attendees to represent a reasonable 
figure that was neither too restrictive nor too 
open. In Round 1, respondents were asked to 
select items from the provided list of VPs. 
VPs chosen by two-thirds or more of re¬ 
spondents were included. In Rounds 2 and 3, 
the Delphi survey questions were about im¬ 
portance and relevance as they perceived 
them. Answers were arranged on a Likert 
scale from 1 [least] to 5 [most]. Only VP 
items for which two-thirds or more of re¬ 
spondents checked '4' or ‘5’ were retained. 
As a result, the total number of itemised VPs 
was reduced to 88 from 150. Workshop at- 
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tendees and the study researchers also dis¬ 
cussed rewording some VP categories and 
itemised values and principles, for example, 
'Participation' became 'Equitable participa¬ 
tion'. Further, since only one itemised prin¬ 
ciple under 'Transformation of fundamental 
structures' passed the cut-off, it was decided 
that we would eliminate this category and 
move the remaining item to the category of 
'Long-term relationship', where it was more 
appropriately located. 

The Round 2 survey had two parts. In 
the first part, the central question concerned 
the relevance of the remaining itemised VPs 
in each category. Specifically, we asked, 'On a 
scale of 1-5 (with 5 being "most rele¬ 
vant"] how relevant is this itemized VP to: a] 
your CBR practice? b] the university?’ Each 
section included a space for respondents to 
share additional comments. Part 2 was an 
optional question that asked whether any of 
the VPs or refined meanings that had fallen 
below the 67 per cent cut-off in Round 1 
were crucial to respondents' research. 

Round 3 focused on the importance of 
the 12 remaining VP categories. Respondents 
were asked, 'On a scale of 1-5 (with 5 being 
"most important"] how important is this VP 
to a] your CBR practice? b] the university?' 
Each section included a comment box for re¬ 
spondents to share additional comments. 
Since the intention of this round of the sur¬ 
vey was to prioritise these 12 categories 
based on their importance, no cut-off point 
was used. Instead, totals were derived from 
the sum of the percentage of respondents 
who indicated the importance to be either 
four or five. 

At the end of the Round 3 survey, we 
provided an opportunity for respondents to 
share their thoughts on possible uses of the 
results from this study as well as any other 
comments they wished to share. Twenty 
people provided a total of 23 comments. 

Limitations 

This study has its limitations. It was 
hard to provide a universally accepted defi¬ 
nition of such a heavily laden term as CBR. 
By not providing an operational definition, 
we were able to include diverse opinions, but 
the respondents might have answered the 
questions from different or even contradic- 
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tory perspectives. Due to the nature of the 
research design, we were not able to com¬ 
pare these diverse perspectives in the an¬ 
swers of the three major stakeholder groups. 
Further, the Delphi method is meant to solic¬ 
it opinions from a group of experts through a 
methodologically 'neutral' medium, a survey 
in this case. However, the 'majority rule’ in 
determining criteria unexpectedly raised 
some of the same political challenges that 
many CBR researchers have already experi¬ 
enced with regard to their CBR practice vis- 
a-vis the university and their departmental 
colleagues, in that some respondents found 
some of the VPs most important to them 
were not held in the same regard by other 
respondents and therefore not included in 
the final list. 

Findings 

Throughout the Delphi exercise process, 
we did not define CBR for respondents. In¬ 
stead, in Round 1, we deliberately asked re¬ 
spondents to describe their CBR practice. 
The descriptions that we received set the 
context for understanding the Delphi results. 
According to the descriptions provided, re¬ 
spondents' research practices involved an 
extensive range of types and intensity of col¬ 
laboration with community part¬ 
ners/researchers. Specific methods also var¬ 
ied widely and included both qualitative and 
quantitative methods. For some respondents, 
CBR starts with community needs, and the 
research questions, methods and actions 
taken are defined by community members. 
For other respondents, research questions 
and methods originate from the researcher 
and there is no expectation that action will 
be taken on the findings. 

Dichotomised Views 

Some respondents acknowledged that 
addressing power relations was important 
but resisted the characterisation of such ef¬ 
forts as 'political'. For example, one partici¬ 
pant stated: 

The research itself need not be (perhaps, 
should not be] political or politically moti¬ 


vated...However, the issue of power relation¬ 
ships between researchers, community 
groups and community members is im¬ 
portant and must be consciously and overtly 
addressed. 

Others found descriptors such as ‘anti- 
oppressive’ and 'empowering' to be too neg¬ 
ative and/or pathologising, preferring more 
positive framings, e.g. ‘social justice’. The 
controversy around the political nature of 
CBR was well reflected in participants' narra¬ 
tives, particularly regarding the adherence to 
Indigenous epistemologies and anti-racist, 
anti-oppressive, and anti-colonial or decolo- 
nising perspectives. 

For some respondents, these overtly po¬ 
liticised perspectives were critical to their 
work. As one participant aptly noted: 

With the dropping of the above VPs [re¬ 
lated to these perspectives], academic re¬ 
searchers maintain their privileged ability to 
define, design, and implement...Ideally we 
should all be aiming to protect the most vul¬ 
nerable and be committed to praxis that con¬ 
tributes to decolonizing and anti-oppressive 
methodologies and theoretical frameworks. 

Through the process, we also heard a 
strong voice from a few respondents who 
repeatedly pointed out the relevance of In¬ 
digenous and anti-colonial frameworks to 
CBR. For example, one respondent stated in 
the second round: 

I feel strongly that the values related to 
Indigenous and anti-colonial frameworks 
need to be included, otherwise we will con¬ 
tinue to conduct research that is colonial and 
creates harm. I am not sure how many Indig¬ 
enous communities or partners participated 
in the first round, but it might be important 
to offer this again if the N is low. 

However, not all participants agreed 
that CBR is always conducted with marginal¬ 
ised groups or that all ways of knowing 
should be respected. For example, as one 
participant suggested, ‘Community collabo¬ 
rative research is not always about isms and 
oppression.' 
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These dichotomised views were also ev¬ 
ident in the results of the survey. Indeed, as 
reflected in the narrative data, we can see a 
divergent perspective on the 'political' na¬ 
ture of CBR (Table 3). The two VP categories, 
'Addressing power relations’ and 'Transfor¬ 
mation of fundamental structures', which 
were perceived by some respondents as 'po¬ 
litical', were trimmed down significantly in 
terms of the number of itemised VPs and, in 
the latter case, removed entirely. As indicat¬ 
ed above, many of the more overtly political 
itemised VPs did not reach a majority con¬ 
sensus in the first round of the survey; for 
instance, 'Problematizes systematic relations 
of power in the social construction of 
knowledge' (44 per cent], 'Based on an anti¬ 
oppression framework’ (41 per cent] and 
'Fundamentally challenges the structures of 
oppression' (54 per cent]. 

The question of whether 'action' is an 
objective of CBR also provoked disagreement 
(Table 4], While a number of respondents 
characterised their research as 'community- 
based participatory action research’, others 
did not suggest any action after the research, 
if at all. Related to this question, participants 
also varied in their perspectives on whether 
CBR questioned the status quo. For example, 
one commented, 'Sometimes the status quo 
is not that bad.' 

Values and Principles 
A central purpose of this study was to 
generate a list of VPs that different stake¬ 
holders could use as a reference for research 
ethics applications, tenure and promotion 
reviews, and formal collaboration agree¬ 
ments (readers who would like to view the 
complete list of itemised VPs should contact 
the lead author]. However, when formulating 
this study, we were reminded at the outset 
that CBR researchers have frequently per¬ 
ceived discrepancies between the research 
values that are important to them as individ¬ 
ual researchers and the priorities of the uni¬ 
versity as an institutional collective. There¬ 
fore, in both Rounds 2 and 3 we asked re¬ 
spondents to rank the relevance and im¬ 
portance of VPs for both their own CBR prac¬ 
tice and that of the university community. 
The discrepancy between individual and in- 
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stitutional research values is indeed reflect¬ 
ed in our findings. 

Relevance of itemised vps 

As reflected in the list, respondents 
place great emphasis on a few key VPs that 
have been discussed in the literature, such as 
dialogue, togetherness, reciprocity, respect 
for local knowledge, accountability to the 
community, and the importance of iterative 
processes, to name a few. However, our find¬ 
ings also show that the respondents hold dif¬ 
ferent perspectives in terms of the relevance 
of the VPs to their own CBR practice versus 
the practice of the university as an institu¬ 
tion. In Table 5, we summarise the number of 
itemised VPs relevant to both respondents. 

Looking into each VP category, we no¬ 
tice that, with one exception, most itemised 
VPs within the categories that are perceived 
to be relevant to the institution are also on 
the top of the list for researchers' own CBR 
practice. For example, respondents placed 
significant emphasis on 'Accountability' for 
both their own CBR practice and the practice 
of the institutional community as a whole. 
Most researchers suggested that, in terms of 
their own practice, accountability was pri¬ 
marily to their community partners. The ex¬ 
cepted item was 'Researchers are accounta¬ 
ble to the university' in the category of 'Ac¬ 
countability'. While 74.4 per cent of re¬ 
spondents perceived this principle to be rel¬ 
evant or very relevant to the institution, it 
did not pass the cut-off point for respond¬ 
ents' own CBR practice. Several participants 
also emphasised that researchers were ac¬ 
countable to outside funders; as one stated, 
'In the excitement to collaborate we some¬ 
times forget who is the funder and it is the 
funder who ultimately pulls the strings.' 

Although there are two VPs ('Equitable 
participation' and 'Self-determination'] for 
which respondents indicated equal numbers 
of itemised VPs as relevant to both their re¬ 
search and that of the university as an insti¬ 
tution, there are major differences in most 
categories. The greatest differences were in 
the categories of 'Reciprocity' and 'Reflexivi- 
ty'. Filtered by the cut-off point (67 per cent], 
67 out of the 88 itemised VPs included in the 
survey were thought to be relevant or very 
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relevant to respondents' own CBR practice 
and only 33 to the practice of the institution. 
Importance of VP Categories 
Many VPs inform CBR practice; howev¬ 
er, not all bear the same importance. In 
Round 3 of the survey, we asked respondents 
to rank the perceived importance of the 11 
VP categories to their own CBR practice and 
that of the institution. Comparing the per¬ 
centage ranking of importance for almost all 
VP categories, respondents tended to assign 
a lower importance to the work of the insti¬ 
tution than to their own work (Table 6], ‘Col¬ 
laboration/partnership’ and 'Accountability' 
topped both lists, albeit in different order. To 
illustrate, one participant asserted: ‘CBR re¬ 
spects diverse epistemologies and ontolo¬ 
gies'; another stated, 'All who are actively 
involved in the research are accountable to 
each other and to an ethical research pro¬ 
cess'. The difference in perceived importance 
was greatest for 'Equitable participation', 
'Empowerment' and 'Self-determination'. 
These differences may reflect many CBR re¬ 
searchers' uncertainty about the extent to 
which the university, as an institution, re¬ 
spects and supports their CBR work. As sug¬ 
gested by one respondent: 

I believe as an organization [our univer¬ 
sity] is most interested in outcomes rather 
[than process]. This stems from the dis¬ 
course about research (and other] excellence 
wherein funding dollars, prestige and num¬ 
bers of publications still appear to be valued 
most highly. 

Next, we present our reflections on the 
findings outlined above and suggest some 
implications for CBR researchers. 

Discussion and implications 
Our findings indicate that researchers 
engaging in CBR have diverse understand¬ 
ings of the nature of CBR. Despite this diver¬ 
sity, the findings show some consensus 
among respondents on VPs that are central 
to the practice of CBR. The final list of item¬ 
ised VPs may fill a gap in the literature. Here, 
we highlight a few observations on the dis- 
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crepancies we identified with respect to par¬ 
ticipants' perspectives on relationships, 
power and action for social change. We then 
interweave these observations with reflec¬ 
tions on the Delphi research process, espe¬ 
cially with regard to the political nature of 
CBR. 

The Ethics of CBR 

As shown in the literature, CBR is a val¬ 
ue-driven research approach. However, 
while there was broad agreement on the im¬ 
portance of trust, respect, collaboration, 
partnership and dialogue across disciplines, 
each CBR researcher tended to adhere to dif¬ 
ferent VPs. 

Values and principles related to 
Indigeneity raised some concerns among 
participants. Research is viewed negatively 
by many members of Indigenous groups be¬ 
cause it has been used as a tool of exploita¬ 
tion and colonialism (Smith 2012], Some re¬ 
searchers see CBR as a potential means of 
overcoming these issues and addressing past 
harms, but it is not possible to simply insert 
an Indigenous worldview into the dominant 
research paradigm, which is based on the 
belief that knowledge is an individual entity. 
Conversely, Indigenous paradigms arise from 
the fundamental belief that knowledge is re¬ 
lational and experiential (Wilson 2008], The¬ 
se ideas raise the question of what it means 
to take Indigenous worldviews seriously 
when some researchers do not see decoloni¬ 
sation as a meaningful research objective. 
There was a sense among some respondents 
that anti-colonial frameworks and respect 
for Indigenous epistemologies were only rel¬ 
evant when Indigenous people were directly 
involved in the research. From a decolonial 
perspective, this is problematic as we are all 
(settlers and Indigenous] negatively affected 
by colonial structures and, arguably, collec¬ 
tively share responsibility to address these 
structures in society. 

Participants pointed to the importance 
of respecting diverse ontologies and episte¬ 
mologies, but also emphasised that not all 
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worldviews should be respected (e.g. Na¬ 
zism], Still, most participants agreed that 
CBR is an ‘ethical research practice’. Alt¬ 
hough ‘ethical’ was not defined precisely, 
such comments seem to imply that not all 
research is or has been ethical, a point which 
is also made strongly in the literature (e.g. 
Smith 2012], The high ranking accorded col¬ 
laboration/partnership in the survey is con¬ 
sistent with the major discussion in the liter¬ 
ature, reflecting the nature of CBR as a col¬ 
laborative project (Brydon-Miller & 
Maguire 2009; CAMH 2011; Elliott 2012], 
Indeed, this is the VP that was least contest¬ 
ed. In other words, there was a lot of agree¬ 
ment on the means (collaboration] and less 
on the ends (e.g. decolonisation, production 
of new knowledge] of CBR, and also whether 
power relations should form a consideration. 
Questions were also raised about the nature 
of the relationship in terms of whether soli¬ 
darity was a desirable element. It is some¬ 
what surprising to us that many researchers 
who are engaged in collaborative partner¬ 
ships with community partners resisted 
characterisation of their research as ‘politi¬ 
cal’, when equitable inclusion (which all re¬ 
spondents acknowledged as important] is an 
overtly political intervention that challenges 
university hierarchies of knowledge produc¬ 
tion (Stanton 2014], On the other hand, if 
CBR is being conducted with powerful 
groups who hold reprehensible worldviews, 
ensuring equitable inclusion may be prob¬ 
lematic for researchers committed to both 
CBR and social justice. 

While we are cognisant that the final list 
of VPs is a result of consensus based on the 
majority rule, i.e. an artificial cut-off point, it 
has provided a common base from which 
CBR researchers can engage in dialogue 
among themselves as well as with their 
stakeholders, particularly the university ad¬ 
ministration. The following observations 
may be useful for CBR researchers who have 
to negotiate their work constantly with their 
affiliated institution. It is not uncommon to 
hear CBR researchers complain that their 
work is not treasured, particularly under the 
current neo-liberal managerial atmosphere 
of the academic setting. 
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First, in terms of importance, respond¬ 
ents proposed a similar ranking of the cate¬ 
gorical VPs for both their own CBR practice 
and their expectation of their institutions. 
However, 67 VPs were considered to be rele¬ 
vant or very relevant to respondents' own 
CBR practice compared to 33 for the institu¬ 
tion; among the 33 itemised VPs deemed rel¬ 
evant to the university community, eight (24 
per cent] concern 'Accountability'. In other 
words, there is a perception that the institu¬ 
tion is concerned most with accountability 
and publications and less with relationship 
building, which accords with the broader 
neoliberal context. CBR researchers, even 
those who resist the characterisation of CBR 
as political, seem to want to insert ethical 
considerations into research processes, 
while the university is more concerned with 
measurable outcomes in terms of publica¬ 
tions. Finally, principles such as 'Values pro¬ 
cess and outcomes', ‘Long-term relation¬ 
ships' and 'Reflexivity' seem to matter to re¬ 
spondents' own practice more than to that of 
the university as an institution. This may re¬ 
flect respondents' perception of the adminis¬ 
trative emphasis of the university as an insti¬ 
tutional organisation or a cynical attitude on 
the part of researchers who feel their re¬ 
search is not held in high regard by their in¬ 
stitution. Indeed, it is this perceived lack of 
regard that lay behind the creation of the 
CBR initiative at the university in question. 

The Politics of CBR 

Questions of power are inherently polit¬ 
ical because, in broad terms, politics con¬ 
cerns the distribution of power and re¬ 
sources in society. Coming from social work, 
education and geography disciplinary back¬ 
grounds, we had understood CBR and indeed 
all research to be ‘political’. However, some 
of the responses we received to the survey 
reveal that this is not the view of all CBR re¬ 
searchers. Here we explore the implications 
of respondents' differing perspectives on 
equality/equity, anti-oppression and objec¬ 
tivity. 

It became evident early in the study that, 
when we tried to define CBR, many tensions 
emerged amongst faculty members in vari¬ 
ous disciplines, between those doing more 
quantitative research than qualitative re- 
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search, and between faculty and community 
members and researchers and their institu¬ 
tion. Interestingly, the main tensions seemed 
to be rooted in the epistemological, ontologi¬ 
cal and axiological positions of the respond¬ 
ents, which were closely tied to their disci¬ 
pline and institutional context. This was fur¬ 
ther complicated by the reality that, despite 
our efforts as researchers to be as inclusive 
as possible through various recruitment 
methods, including institution-wide invita¬ 
tions, faculty-wide invitations and personal 
invitations, our participants were inevitably 
only partially representative of the faculty, 
staff and university community. The absence 
of many voices led us to question the ethical 
nature of the research that we were under¬ 
taking, especially when we read many of the 
comments on the study in Round 3 concern¬ 
ing the importance of respecting diverse 
epistemologies, addressing power imbalanc¬ 
es and accountability to an 'ethical research 
process'. 

Admittedly, the consensus-seeking na¬ 
ture of the Delphi approach might have fur¬ 
ther marginalised some political views held 
by CBR researchers from some disciplines 
and, as a result, in many 'political' VPs being 
eliminated. Most participants agreed that 
building equality or equity in relationships 
means addressing power explicitly; however, 
based on the 67 per cent cut-off, itemised 
VPs that included openly political terms such 
as power, anti-oppression, Indigenous and 
anti-colonial were dropped following the 
first round. In other words, at least among 
the respondents to this study, most did not 
agree with the 'political' nature of CBR. How¬ 
ever, some respondents in the second round 
expressed concerns with this result. We real¬ 
ised that we did not have the means, given 
that the consensus of the group determined 
the final list of VPs, to deeply address the 
many tensions and systemic inequities that 
seemed to mark the texts of the survey re¬ 
sponses. Fortunately, some members of the 
study spoke up during our workshop after 
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Round 1 and consensus was reached to rein¬ 
state several VPs that otherwise would have 
been eliminated from the final list, due main¬ 
ly, in our view, to the absence of certain mar¬ 
ginalised voices, disciplines and non¬ 
mainstream approaches to research in the 
survey process. This was due in part to sys¬ 
temic inequities and institutional absences. 
Removing the most overtly politicised VPs 
was perceived by some respondents to leave 
academic researchers in the privileged posi¬ 
tion that many scholars claim CBR is sup¬ 
posed to redress, and perhaps to undermine 
decolonial and anti-oppressive methodolo¬ 
gies. In short, the tendency of the majority of 
respondents to opt for a relatively objective 
and apolitical position was viewed by others 
as masking what were fundamental issues of 
injustice which have significant impact on 
institutional practice of tenure, promotion 
and ethical approaches to CBR. 

These findings raise many questions. 
What does it mean to suggest that CBR (or, 
indeed, any research] is non- or apolitical? 
What are the implications of resisting 
acknowledgement of the political nature of 
research? One of the critiques of objectivity 
in the literature is that it has been used to 
subordinate research subjects within specific 
projects as well as CBR researchers in the 
academy (Absolon & Willett 2005; 
Deloria 1997; Wells & Jones 2009], Is it pos¬ 
sible or desirable to acknowledge one's 
positionality and simultaneously claim objec¬ 
tivity? Why do some researchers resist des¬ 
ignating their research anti-oppressive or 
anti-colonial? What are the effects of this re¬ 
sistance for researchers, research partici¬ 
pants, and CBR more broadly? 

What is CBR for? 

Building on the debate over the political 
nature of CBR, the question of whether posi¬ 
tive social change was a meaningful research 
objective was also contested by participants. 
Although respondents agreed that CBR re¬ 
sults should benefit all participants, there 
was less agreement on whether improving 
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lives was a desirable or reasonable goal of 
CBR. It is interesting to note in this context 
that no itemised VP from the category of 
'Empowerment' passed the cut-off point. 

Related to these questions, for some re¬ 
searchers critiquing the (presumably inequi¬ 
table] status quo was crucial to their prac¬ 
tice, while others argued that the status quo 
was not always in need of critique and that 
the goal of CBR should be discovery and 
knowledge creation. Yet, we wonder if CBR is 
simply aimed at the creation of new 
knowledge, how can researchers avoid rein¬ 
scribing colonial relations or repeating the 
mistakes of past research that mined com¬ 
munity members for their 'data' without im¬ 
proving their lives? 

To be critical of power relationships im¬ 
plies the desire for change. We expected to 
see these concerns reflected in our findings. 
Although 'Action for positive social change’ 
remained important for many participants, 
'Transformation of fundamental structures' 
was removed after the first round. Once 
again, the more overtly political actions 
tended to be rejected. In other words, there 
was some agreement that action is an im¬ 
portant principle of CBR, but much less 
agreement on the nature of the action, for 
example, whether the goal of action is to fur¬ 
ther decolonisation or something more 
mundane (e.g. publication of a report]. This 
goes to the heart of the disagreement among 
participants: is CBR a political research ap¬ 
proach aimed at action to improve lives, or is 
it an objective research approach that seeks 
to create new knowledge? Can it be both? 

Implications for future research 


Based on the findings and our related 
reflections, we propose the following addi¬ 
tional questions about CBR may be worth 
exploring further: 

What does 'political' mean in the context 
of CBR, and how political should CBR be? 

As a research method, should CBR have 
a 'predetermined' outcome? 

Does CBR require different forms of ac¬ 
countability compared to other methodolo¬ 
gies? 

Is 'action' an objective of CBR? What is 
the relationship between CBR, action and 
justice? 

Is CBR only for marginalised/colonised 
groups? To what extent should CBR be in¬ 
formed by a particular discourse? 

Is there any element that distinguishes 
CBR from other research approaches on 
which all CBR researchers could agree? 
Should CBR be defined? 

To conclude, CBR is a growing research 
approach increasingly being adopted by re¬ 
searchers from diverse disciplines. While the 
findings reported here may fill a gap in the 
literature on which values and principles 
matter to CBR, they also raise additional 
questions for further exploration. The di¬ 
verse perspectives on the political and ac¬ 
tion-oriented nature of CBR comprise an im¬ 
portant issue that researchers and communi¬ 
ty members whose work comes under the 
CBR banner should address as more and 
more academic institutions begin to empha¬ 
sise the importance of community-based re¬ 
search. 

NOTE: Readers who would like to view 
the complete list of itemised VPs should con¬ 
tact the lead author. 
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Abstract 

This article is a critical reflection of a linguist’s journey towards community-engaged schol¬ 
arship (CES). It presents insights gained from this process on how researchers in disciplines less 
known outside academia can begin to conduct CES, and on the current conversation surrounding 
the various definitions of CES and their interpretation for the tenure and promotion process. Over 
the past two decades, a welcome shift has been experienced by academia as universities and na¬ 
tional organisations supporting them place ever-growing importance on meaningful research 
and knowledge arising from faculty-community partnerships because of the mutual benefit prom¬ 
ised by such collaborations. 

Keywords: critival reflection, process, academia, current conversation. 


Introduction 

This article is a critical reflection of a lin¬ 
guist's journey towards community-engaged 
scholarship (CES], It presents insights gained 
from this process on how researchers in dis¬ 
ciplines less known outside academia can 
begin to conduct CES, and on the current con¬ 
versation surrounding the various definitions 
of CES and their interpretation for the tenure 
and promotion process. Over the past two 
decades, a welcome shift has been experi¬ 
enced by academia as universities and na¬ 
tional organisations supporting them place 
ever-growing importance on meaningful re¬ 
search and knowledge arising from faculty- 
community partnerships because of the mu¬ 
tual benefit promised by such collaborations 
(Boyer 1996], This does not mean that such 
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meaningful work did not exist before, rather 
that it has taken centre stage (Fitzgerald et 
al. 2016; Gelmon, Jordan & Seifer 2013; Mor¬ 
rison & Wagner 2016], Current approaches to 
engaged scholarship reside on the under¬ 
standing that academia is not the exclusive 
generator of knowledge, and that non- 
academic settings are a source of tremendous 
learning opportunities and scholarship (Boy¬ 
er 1996; Fitzgerald et al. 2016], Furthermore, 
the current view of engagement 'posits a new 
framework of scholarship that moves away 
from emphasizing products to emphasizing 
impact' (Fitzgerald et al. 2016], However, 
practice has lagged behind promise (Ward & 
Miller 2016], Given the requirements and ex¬ 
pectations of academics, such as the role of 
scholarship (publications) in tenure and 
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promotion, and the creation of opportunities 
for students to engage in work with the com¬ 
munity, exactly what counts as scholarship in 
the community has been the subject of much 
debate (Barker 2004; Fitzgerald et al. 2016; 
Gelmon, Jordan & Seifer2013; Janke & 
Colbeck2008; O'Meara & Niehaus 2009; 
Sandmann 2008; Wade & Demb 2009, 2012], 

Because of the complexity surrounding 
the factors that influence faculty engagement 
(e.g. beliefs about student learning, pedagogy, 
connections to community, shared episte¬ 
mology], it has been difficult to find a com¬ 
mon definition of engaged scholarship (Mor¬ 
rison & Wagner 2016], In this article I argue 
that a prescribed common definition is, in 
fact, not possible or desirable. In general, 
community-engaged scholarship is 'scholar¬ 
ship that involves a mutually beneficial part¬ 
nership with community members or organi¬ 
sations outside of the academy' (Commission 
on Community-Engaged Scholarship in the 
Health Professions 2005], However, because 
work with community partners includes ser¬ 
vice-learning, community-based participatory 
research and other types of community-based 
work, and because the conversation about 
how CES is defined is ongoing, some scholars 
wonder whether their research in the com¬ 
munity qualifies as CES for purposes of ten¬ 
ure and promotion (Calleson, Jordan & 
Seifer 2005; Furco 2010; Gelmon, Jordan & 
Seifer 2013], In an effort to support their fac¬ 
ulty members, individual universities develop 
their own definitions - in itself an acknowl¬ 
edgement of the ongoing conversation. 

Based on my experience as a linguist 
starting on a path towards CES, I argue that 
existing definitions and their campus-level 
adaptations can unintentionally limit under¬ 
standing of what CES is for some disciplines, 
including linguistics. For scholars in these 
disciplines that are little known outside aca¬ 
demia, the path towards CES is much longer 
than for those in fields that are better under¬ 
stood by the general public, such as STEM 
disciplines and public health, the birthplace of 
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CES, and steps taken along the way should be 
recognised by institutions 

(https://www.ccphealth.org/]; Maurana et 
al. 2001], While developing trusting, mean¬ 
ingful relationships with community partners 
- a prerequisite for CES - is time-consuming 
and labour-intensive for anyone, regardless of 
discipline, I argue that some scholarly fields 
face an additional challenge because the 
community (here, anyone outside academia] 
is unfamiliar with their existence and the ob¬ 
jectives of the discipline in the first place. 

As a linguist who primarily teaches pro¬ 
spective K-8 teachers, my interest in CES is 
fuelled by a desire to promote the personal 
and societal benefits of the scientific study of 
language to the broader community. Here, I 
use 'broader community' to refer in general to 
people outside academia who may otherwise 
never consider the benefits of linguistics as 
they navigate the multiple communities to 
which they belong. The idea of community 
has typically been tied to place (Dun¬ 
ham 1986]; however, as language users and 
active social beings, we all belong to various 
communities, some defined by place, some by 
language, and some by other means such as 
common interests and undertakings (Bloom¬ 
field 1933; Gumperz 1971; Labovl972], For 
the purpose of this article, the community is 
viewed more specifically as a classroom with 
students and teachers, and it is also further 
extended to the school, the students' and 
teachers' families, and to those with whom 
they interact (Battistich et al. 1995; 
Brown 1997], While the benefits of under¬ 
standing language from a scientific perspec¬ 
tive are obvious to linguists, they are not im¬ 
mediately obvious to the community. Of ut¬ 
most importance is the issue of social justice 
centring around language use and recognition 
that all dialects of a language are linguistically 
equal. While most forms of expressing preju¬ 
dice are frowned upon, overt discrimination 
based on language is still accepted today be¬ 
cause the general public does not understand 
how language works. Thus, non-standard dia- 
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lects of English as well as various immigrant 
languages are viewed as 'bad' and therefore 
speakers of those language varieties are 
viewed as less valuable members of society 
(Baugh 2005; Crawford 1995], A clear case 
for understanding linguistic diversity as an 
issue of social justice is presented by bilingual 
education, which has historically been viewed 
as an issue for ethnic minority students. Poli¬ 
cies have generally favoured the linguistic 
and cultural majority, with most bilingual 
programs resulting in monolingualism rather 
than bilingualism. By making knowledge 
about language and linguistics accessible to 
those outside academia, transforming current 
practices into 'communally-based practices of 
global learning' can lead to achievable goals 
of bilingualism, biculturalism, and biliteracy 
both for ethnic minority and ethnic majority 
students (Akkari & Loomis 1998, 2012], With 
a better understanding of language via lin¬ 
guistic study prior to college, students and 
teachers would begin a ripple effect that 
would eventually spread throughout their 
communities, leading to less language-based 
discrimination. Furthermore, this would have 
a greater societal impact than studying lin¬ 
guistics only in college, as not every student 
attends college, and not every college student 
studies linguistics. To get to this point, how¬ 
ever, students and teachers need to under¬ 
stand the building blocks of language and 
language development in order to arrive at 
the conclusion that all language varieties are 
linguistically equal; this can be achieved via 
working partnerships between linguists and 
K-12 schools. Nevertheless, because of the 
disconnect between what linguistics is and 
does, and the community's unfamiliarity with 
or lack of understanding of linguistics, estab¬ 
lishing such partnerships in a way that is mu¬ 
tually beneficial and not driven by the acad¬ 
emy is extremely time-consuming. Teachers 
need time to understand the potential contri¬ 
butions of linguistics to themselves and their 
students, and their potential contributions to 
the academy; the linguist has to do the same. 

While I am now engaged in such a part¬ 
nership with a teacher at a local middle 
school, it took more than two years to devel¬ 
op a relationship based on mutual trust 
which, in turn, brought us to the point where 
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we could begin a truly bidirectional partner¬ 
ship that also involved scholarship - in the 
sense of outcomes that are ‘rigorous and 
peer-reviewed’ (Gelmon et al. 2012], In this 
article I reflect critically on insights gained 
from this process and offer linguists and 
scholars from other lesser known disciplines 
suggestions for becoming involved in CES, as 
well as encourage them to challenge the defi¬ 
nitions of CES and their interpretation for the 
tenure and promotion process. 

CES definitions and their interpretations 

Over the past two decades CES has been 
identified as one of the core missions of high¬ 
er education (Boyer 1996; Gelmon et al. 2013, 
p. 58], One goal of CES is for disciplinary fac¬ 
ulty to use their expertise in collaboration 
with community partners, thereby simulta¬ 
neously creating new knowledge and con¬ 
tributing to the public good. This has been 
highly appealing to universities and research¬ 
ers who want to take their work outside aca¬ 
demia and create meaningful and mutually 
beneficial partnerships, responding to Boy¬ 
er's (1996, p. 11] challenge for higher educa¬ 
tion to 'become a more vigorous partner in 
the search for answers to our most pressing 
social, civic, economic and moral problems 
and ... reaffirm its historic commitment to ... 
the scholarship of engagement' (italics add¬ 
ed], While this sounds positive from all per¬ 
spectives, it also presents some unexpected 
challenges. On the one hand, exactly how to 
define the ‘scholarship of engagement' and 
community-engaged scholarship is still cur¬ 
rently the subject of debate, which leaves 
room for differences in interpretation. On the 
other hand, current definitions assume that 
all disciplines should be able to engage in CES 
in the same way. Over the years, the 
term engaged scholarship (or scholarship of 
engagement] has referenced a multitude of 
university-community collaborative work, 
including service-learning, community-based 
participatory research, outreach, community 
development, and different forms of civic en¬ 
gagement (Calleson, Jordan & Seifer 2005; 
Gelmon, Jordan & Seifer 2013; 
Sandmann 2008], These different types of 
engagement obviously have different out¬ 
comes and levels of scholarship, which impact 
aspects of tenure and promotion expecta- 
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tions. Sandmann (2008, p. 101), in her review 
of the literature on what the scholarship of 
engagement has meant over the years, con¬ 
cludes that CES is ‘still emerging from its "def¬ 
initional anarchy" and is still evolving as an 
interdisciplinary field for academic research'. 
Community-engaged scholarship currently 
combines 'the principles of community en¬ 
gagement with accepted standards of schol¬ 
arship’ (Gelmon, Jordan & Seifer 2013, p. 59), 
and is thus defined further at the level of the 
institution. This is an important point, be¬ 
cause scholars work both within their broad¬ 
er disciplinary framework and within the pa¬ 
rameters established by their institutions. 
This may not be best practice, however, given 
the diversity of disciplines and the knowledge 
that communities have, or do not have, about 
those disciplines. Morrison and Wagner 
(2016) argue that the faculty perspective 
must be taken into account in the CES debate. 
In order to 'make sense of the complex list of 
factors influencing how faculty engage, their 
reasons for doing it, and how institutions can 
support them’, we need to understand 'how 
faculty define and make meaning of CES for 
themselves' (Morrison & Wagner 2016, p. 9). 
And addressing the issue of potential re¬ 
search partnerships with non-academics, 
Ward and Miller (2016, p. 189) state, 'How 
the individual work of both faculty and staff is 
marginalized, valued, validated, recognized, 
and rewarded through formal promotion 
structures and processes remains an area of 
needed attention within and across institu¬ 
tions of higher education'. Therefore, an ar¬ 
gument can be made that a monolithic defini¬ 
tion of CES is neither possible nor desirable. 
Yet, faculty need guidance on how to situate 
their work. 

The California State University (CSU) is 
the 

With respect to the second point, the 
field of linguistics has already recognised the 
need to make linguistics better understood. If 
this were achieved, and people in the com¬ 
munity understood 'linguistics' the way they 
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understand 'mathematics' (mathematics itself 
has its own issues with being misunderstood 
by the public, yet it is still better understood 
than linguistics), then the journey for a lin¬ 
guist wanting to engage in CES might be 
somewhat shortened. Some things are al¬ 
ready being done to make this a reality, but 
the efforts are scattered across the country 
and conducted unsystematically by people 
like myself who are interested in this type of 
work. The Linguistics Society of America en¬ 
courages public outreach, including participa¬ 
tion in STEM events where community mem¬ 
bers can see language as a science, and has a 
committee on Language in the School Cur¬ 
riculum charged with exploring and pursuing 
'ways in which the linguistics community can 
have an effect on school instruction in lan¬ 
guage-related topics, including linguistics' 
(Linguistics Society of America website). Cur¬ 
rent efforts include exploring more ways to 
incorporate linguistics in schools and encour¬ 
aging more university faculty to partner with 
teachers, particularly at the high-school level, 
to introduce linguistics to students. In addi¬ 
tion, linguists can follow the models of Con¬ 
nor, Rubin and Zarcadoolas, who have suc¬ 
cessfully merged their linguistics interests 
and professional training with public health 
(Ellis, Connor & Marshall 2014; Parmer et 
al. 2015; Zarcadoolas, Pleasant & 
Greer 2005). To these efforts I would add 
volunteerism, collaboration between linguists 
and faculty members in other disciplines to 
seek convergent goals and possible partner¬ 
ships (Anderson 2017) and working with 
university students who are studying to be 
teachers (see also Denham & 
Lobeck 2010 and Fillmore & Snow 2000). 

Based on my experience, a linguist- 
teacher partnership requires a lot of volun¬ 
teer time; therefore, linguists interested in 
pursuing this type of work should consider 
carefully their reasons for doing so (short¬ 
term product, long-term impact and product), 
the time they have to devote to it, and the lev¬ 
el of departmental and institutional support. 
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It is also critical that, in pursuing such a part¬ 
nership, the linguist respond to the teacher's 
and their students' needs, which may require 
classroom observation, becoming familiar 
with state standards, and having open discus¬ 
sions about the needs identified by the teach¬ 
er and how linguistics can provide inquiry- 
based creative ways of addressing those 
needs. Because volunteering may not always 
be recognised as an academic pursuit, when 
discussing this work for the purpose of ten¬ 
ure or promotion, faculty members should 
highlight the contribution of the collaboration 
to the community and to their own profes¬ 
sional development, as I have done here: it is 
a pathway towards CES and the work itself 
has academic value. Furthermore, as more 
faculty members become involved in commu¬ 
nity-engaged work (whether service-learning 
or CES], linguists should seek out collabora¬ 
tion with faculty in other disciplines with 
whom they may share similar perspectives on 
CES (Morrison & Wagner 2016], 

While it is unrealistic and impractical to 
have a linguist conducting CES in every K-12 
classroom, linguists who work with future 
teachers at the undergraduate level have the 
opportunity to make this type of work rele¬ 
vant and to prepare their students to become 
teachers who will use linguistics in their 
classrooms for all its individual and societal 
benefits. Linguists need to develop partner¬ 
ships with teachers so that they can tailor col¬ 
lege-level linguistics curricula accordingly. 
One can envision an undergraduate course 
where prospective teachers regularly engage 
with students in schools with which the in¬ 
structors (linguists] have established part¬ 
nerships and actually conduct research. The 
prospective teachers might discuss the role of 
linguistics in education with each other and 
with their instructor, meet with the public 
school teachers, and together establish some 
research topic of interest to both (e.g. how 
can students learn what sentence fragments 
are, and how can they edit their own writing 
for fragments?]. The prospective teachers 
might subsequently (1] discuss linguistically 
informed approaches to understanding frag¬ 
ments, such as inquiry-based exercises that 
illustrate what fragments are and how they 
are not always 'bad' as is typically taught 
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(they are actually desirable in spoken lan¬ 
guage]; (2] hypothesise what types of activi¬ 
ties would lead students to recognise and edit 
fragments in their own writing; and (3] con¬ 
duct research in the classroom to evaluate 
whether those methods were successful and 
whether students understood that there is a 
difference between spoken and written lan¬ 
guage. This discussion could be extended fur¬ 
ther to differences in registers and dialects, 
and has the potential to positively contribute 
to the public good. 

Linguists who do not work specifically 
with future teachers would benefit from high¬ 
lighting this type of work in their classes as 
well. Most undergraduates in linguistics do 
not go on to become researchers, but rather 
become technical writers, lawyers, speech 
and language pathologists, or foreign lan¬ 
guage teachers. K-12 education is a profes¬ 
sion they should consider, and it might be one 
they would consider if the connections be¬ 
tween linguistics and education were made 
evident. Researchers and teachers in fields 
that are in a similar situation to linguistics 
would benefit from the same suggestions of¬ 
fered above. Whatever the field, finding ser¬ 
vice opportunities in order to develop rela¬ 
tionships with community partners can lead 
to the development of a CES project. One can 
even envision a service-to-CES pathway 
where faculty and students engage in service¬ 
learning opportunities, building trusting 
partnerships between the university and the 
community partner, which then leads to CES 
(Vogel & Seifer 2011], Service-learning can be 
used towards this goal, as in the case of pro¬ 
spective teachers working with linguistically 
and culturally diverse students as they them¬ 
selves build sociolinguistic knowledge and 
language skills that they can use in their fu¬ 
ture classrooms (Fan 2013], Subsequently, 
this work can lead to CES for students and 
linguists alike. 

Designing a university curriculum that 
emphasises the role of the discipline to the 
broader community will create citizens who 
take that knowledge into the community. As 
scholars in these fields, we need to adopt a 
long-term perspective and expect future gen¬ 
erations to have a better understanding of 
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these lesser known fields than has the current 
generation. 

Conclusions 

Community-engaged scholarship is en¬ 
couraged by universities and funding agen¬ 
cies as it offers opportunities for conducting 
meaningful work with community partners 
for the mutual benefit of the community and 
the researcher. As such, CES is both a chal¬ 
lenging and a rewarding avenue for research, 
as well as a high-stakes item in the review 
process for tenure and promotion. These two 
factors, the topic of this article, have different 
implications given the current conversation 
in the CES field. As a relatively new concept 
that incorporates scholarship in community- 
engaged work, CES is still being redefined, 
even at the individual university level. Cur¬ 
rent definitions and their interpretations can 
be too restrictive for disciplines that are not 
well understood outside academia, such as 
linguistics, thereby creating unanticipated 
challenges. While CES requires a significant 
investment of time for any faculty dedicated 
to cultivating trust-based community rela¬ 
tionships - a prerequisite for CES work - fac¬ 
ulty in these disciplines have to spend much 
more time not only cultivating the partner¬ 
ship, but also making the discipline and its 
benefits understandable to the partner with¬ 
out resorting to a top-down approach to re- 
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